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Good English and 


Good Fortune 
Go Hand in Hand 


Jack London rose to riches in a few short 
years from among the toughs of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, because he learned to transfer 
his ideas to the printed page in virile, com- 
Pelling phrases. 

Arthur Brisbane, with his incisive style, 
commands, in a single year, a salary am- 
ounting to a comfortable fortune. 

Joseph Pulitzer, arriving penniless in the 
steerage from Austria, built up a great metro- 
politan daily and a large fortune, because he 
mastered the practical force of the English 
language and used it to advantage. 
SURELY FORTUNE IS WITH THE 
MAN WHO HAS DEVELOPED HIS 
POWER OF EXPRESSION. 


IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 
AND 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


These Six Great Books Point the Way to 


Your Advancement— 
Success—Prosperity 
In Commercial or Professional Life 


The time is past when illiteracy or slipshod methods of 
speech and correspondence are looked upon with toler- 
ance in the business world. The man who can express 
himself with force and clearness is the man who is in 
demand everywhere. 


“The Art of Writing and 
Speaking the English Language” 
By Sherwin Cody 


6 VOLUMES OVER 800 PAGES 
THE CODY $25.00 CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN BOOK FORM 
how. ONLY $3.00 SRF ENTIRE SET 


THE 

These six books have an intrinsic value far beyond their cost. They have put thousands of 
men and women into the path that leads to increased business, promotion, and higher salary. 
They are simple, practical, valuable for Business Managers, Correspondents Advertisement 
Writers, ..tenographers, Story Writers, Authors, Public Speakers and others. 

“Your course is rich and fine. You seem to have condensed the exper- 
fence of years into a few sentences that a business man can use 
immediately,”’ says W. P. WARREN, Marshall Field & Co.'s Advertising 
Manager, in speaking of these books 


Worth their weight in gold, but they're yours for a trifle 


These six books include many chapters covering Spelling, Pro- 
nunciation. Word-Study, Grammar, Capitalization, Punctua- 

tion, Letter-Writing—al!l kinds, Use of Words, Style and 

Diction, Description, Dialog, Advertisement Writing, How to 
Write a Story, Character Study, Verse Writing, Novel 

Writing, Essay Writing, How to Study Shakespeare and 
Other Great Authors. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED, FOR- 
MERLY COST $25.00 NOW ONLY $3.00 
$1.00 DOWN, $1.00 A MONTH 


In typewritten form this course of study, as now 
pub ished in these cloth-bound books, sold‘for 
$25.(0. There are over 800 pages. Sign and 
mail the coupon with $1.00 and the set of 
books will be forwarded to you, carriage 
prepaid; $1.00 a month for two months 
paysforthem. This is the biggest $3.00 
worth of books you ever bought. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 


NEW YORK 
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BRUNSWICK 
SUBSCRIPTION 
COMPANY 
1116 Brunswick Building 
New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00 first payment 
on the 6 volume, set of Cody's 
“Art of Writing ahd Speaking the 
English Langage," to be shipped 
charges prepaid I agree to mail 
you two additional payments of $1.00 
each to complete payment. Other- 
wise, I will return the books in 5 days 
and you are to refund the $1.00 paid 
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The Problem 

OR the first time in her history, America stands face to 
face with the problem of conserving all of her resources. 

“All of her resources’? means much. It means capital, 
mineral wealth, soil, soil products, men and women, boys and 
girls, health and—brains. And not the least of these is brains. 

Resources are ordinarily conserved by stimulating produc- 
tion and restricting consumption. True conservation means 
absolutely no waste. It means a maximum of motor trucks and 
a minimum of limousines, a maximum of whole wheat bread 
and a minimum of lady fingers, a maximum of health and a 
minimum of sickness. Conservation means one hundred per 
cent. utility for every one of God’s blessings. 

Brains are conserved in a way different from the usual 
method. Grains of common sense are just as precious as grains 
of wheat, but they cannot be saved’ as grains of wheat are 
saved. Common sense is conserved by serious, persistent efforts 
at production and by unstinted consumption and expenditure. 
Common sense is wasted unless it is profligately spent. The 
surest way to reduce the supply of brains is to increase the 
consumption of piffle and moralizing and swashbuckling and 
maudlin patriotism, commodities not mixed with brains. And 
the only way to increase the supply of good sound sense is to 
consume all that is produced and then cry for more. 

There are two big things that every American can highly 
resolve to do for his country. One is to think hard and straight 
for at least fifteen minutes every 
day. The other is to tune his ears 
down to the quiet, minor key of 
common sense and listen hard 
every minute of every hour. There 
is so much claptrap to hear, so 
much bullish bombast to put up 
with, that fine ears will be needed 
to catch the whisperings of truth. 

The well of wisdom will not run 
dry if we drink of the waters freely. 
Common sense will win the war if 
it is carefully conserved by un 
limited expenditure. Let us calmly - 
stint ourselves on money, bread 





Private Quacks—Gosh! | wish now I'd joined the cavalry. 
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and clothes; but let us spend our brains as if the supply were 
infinite—aad it will be. 


Sixes and Sevens 
HAT with the “low, rakish craft”? and the submarines, 
the summer resort sea serpent this year has about as 
much chance to make a living at his profession as if he were 
a Czar. 
c 

Thanks to the Almighty, we shall obtain final victory. — Enver 
Pasha. 

With God fighting on the side of each and every belligerent, 
why drag in Allah? 

# 

You can’t move one step ahead if you use one foot continually 
kicking.—Thomasville, Ga., Times-Enter prise. 

Then how about the church immortalized in the old hymn- 
book: “‘One foot upon the solid rock—The other pointing to 
the sky!” 

# 

Ex-Czar Nicholas, we read, “knelt and prayed for the new 
government of Russia.” Well, there are prayers—and prayers. 
“Oh, Lord,” prayed the old deacon, “do Thou grant that our 
beloved party may all hang together with peace and accord!” 
“Amen, Lord,” shouted the other old deacon, “any kind 
of a cord—any kind of a cord!” 

, # 

The Burnett bill excludes im- 
migrants who can’t read, but 
some of them will come over for 
a spell. 

2 

Of the institutions bequeathed 
us by the Fathers, there are two 
we simply can’t get along without 
—the Constitution, and the bond 
issue. 

& 

Well, we didn’t “get Villa dead 
or alive.’ What a feature ad. 
he’d have made for a life restorer! 
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His wife—Yes, John, that ship will make a very good picture! 


es 





HE telephone company, in its ad- —™ 
‘3 mirable campaign for simplifying 
life, has recently devised a system 
of emergency calls whereby it is no 
longer necessary to give a number. All 
one has to do in case of a conflagration, for example, is to re- 
mark: “I want to report a fire.’””, Anyone urgently desiring an 
officer of the law has only to say: “I want a policeman”— 
and presto! the bluecoat appears. And if one has had the 
worst of an encounter with the cook, he has but to moan: “I 
want an ambulance.”’ 

But here the system, excellent as it is, stops short. This 
seems to me a pity. I do hope that the benevolent telephone 
company will some day put in an extension to cover still other 
emergencies of life. 

For example, when somebody with an overflowing ego takes 
up a seemingly all-night abode in my living room, I'd like to be 
able to go to the telephone and call: ‘‘Hello! I want an as- 
sassin.”’ ' 

When my landlord and grocer and baker become unduly 
obtrusive, it would be ever so handy if I could call: 
“Hello! I want to report an insolvency. Please send a bullion 
wagon.” : 

And when the dreariness of solitary existence reaches a 
climax, it would be a decided convenience to be able to call: 
“Hello! I want a wife.” Fancy the pleasurable thrill of 
waiting while this call was being answered! The operator at 
“Central” would ring up ‘‘ Information” to find out what were 
my amatory preferences as stated on the back of my contract, 
and she would be told that I had stipulated “blue eyes, auburn 





EMERGENCIES 


By LAWTON 
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hair, medium plumpness,” etc. Then she 
would consult the file of female appli- 
cants for wedding service. In an almost 
incredibly short time an emergency 
limousine would draw up at my door and 
out would stepa bride. If, by chance, I should find that “‘ Central” 
had made a mistake, I should only have to say: “‘ Pardon me, 
but this is the wrong number.” Otherwise it would be: “Oh, 
so it’s you! I’ve been trying to get you for a perfect age!” 

And the next time anyone attempted to ring me up, the 
report would probably be: ‘ Busy—don’t answer.” 
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Unworthy of Reverence 
sad apneic remember,” said the Sunday School teacher, “to 
respect your superiors and honor your parents. Willie, 
do you honor your father and mother?” 
“T honor mother,” Willie replied. 
“Surely you honor your father also?” 
“T try to, but it’s purty hard.” 
“Why? Your father is a good man, isn’t he?” 
“Oh, I guess he’s good enough.” 
“Then why is it that you find it hard to honor him?” 
“He don’t know anything.” 
“Dear me, Willie, you mustn’t speak that way of your 
father. Why do you think he doesn’t know anything?”’ 
‘‘*Cause mother always has to tell him what’s not good for 
him to eat, and he never can buy clo’s that’s any good unless 
she picks them out for him, and she always has to tell him what 


to say about everything whenever he starts out anywhere.” 
—S.E. Kiser. 














Bess—Has he sown all his wild oats > 














June—Several times to my knowledge! 


Just Wondering 
iad De you know that he was once the 
lightweight champion of this town?” 
“Was he? I’ve been wondering where 
he got his lightweight training. We 
buy our groceries from 


» . , 
him.’ 


g . 
( Horrors of War 
Mrs. Peck—They are 
going to arrest all sus- 
* picious persons. 
rk ‘ Mr. Peck Maybe 
they won’t, Maria, so 
. . » Jong as you are sus- 
picious only of me. 


“Phyllis” What? 
HYLLIS, I have heard you sung 
Ever since my heart was young, 
When, susceptible to rhymes 
Chiming of Arcadian times, 
In my fancy your sweet name 
Always held the prior claim. 


There was Daphne, Cloe too, 

But they could not rival you: 
Sylvia tried her pretty best, 

But my choice still stood the test: 
Sweet as honey, flower-distilled, 
“Phyllis” all my fancy filled. 


Poets have balladed your face, 
Lyricised your lissom grace, 
Rondeaued eyes, and mouth, and hair, 
Trioletted fingers fair, 

Not a line did they omit 

That could lovely Phyllis fit. 


But for all that these have shown, 

Half your charm is still unknown: 

Whisper, sweetest—dearest—best, 

Something they have never guessed: 

Let me sing your fuller fame, 

Phyllis, what’s your other name? 
—Frederick Moxon. 


Very Likely 
Hawkins—Old De Grouche is always 
grumbling about his car. 
Robbins—What’s out of order? 
Hawkins—I think it is his liver. 


When Peace Comes 
One of the first horrors of peace will be 
the I-told-you-sos of those who knew just 
how the war would end. 


Alternatives 
She—When a woman grows old, can 
she keep a man at her feet? 
He—Surest thing you know—if she has 
a lot of money—or a lot 
of corns. 


Starting Right 

She —Even in his 
school days, I want my 
boy to be an American, 
through and through. 

The Professor—Well, 
madam, few of my class 
are more thoroughly un- 
prepared. 


The Morning After 
Neighbor—Y our hus- 
band pleased with elec- , 

tion? 

She—Well, sort of. 
You see, if John’s side 
had won, he couldn’t 
kick, and John wouldn’t 
like that. 


Would Be Welcome 

“Have you heard the 
last Ford story?” = = 

“No, but I wish to 
heaven I had.” 





New York City Nursery Rhymes 


By LOUIS HOW 
FIFTH AVENUE 


F I should fall in love with you, 
The easiest thing I’d ever do, 
Would be to buy Fifth Avenue 
And give it to my dearie. 
I'd buy you every store and shop, 
\nd every horse and mounted cop, 
And every bus with folks on top,— 
Till presents made you weary. 
I'd give you caramels to munch, 
And caviare each day for lunch, 
And buy you orchids by the bunch, 
And Russian hounds—a litter. 
And if you said that you’d commute, 
And Love me more than all the loot 
Of all Fifth Avenue . . . Let’s do ’t; 
Perhaps it would be fitter. 


Appropriate 
‘*What can you suggest as a slogan for 
the good roads campaign?” 
**Money makes the mire go.” 


Putting Him Wise 
Her young man—I wonder how soon 
your sister will marry me? 
Kid brother—Well, ma said sis wouldn’t 
wait long to nail you if you ever popped. 


Wind 
Editor —Was his speech full of atmo- 
sphere? 
Auditor—Yes, in motion. 








Most people’s philosophy is pretending 
that they don’t care—when they do. 
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“Say, Jimmie, let’s ast ‘im how ’e screws ‘is legs into 


them twisted pants.” 
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‘“Your son seems to enjoy her playing very much.”’ ‘Yes, George is developing a great eye for music.” 
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THE OTHER FELLOW’S RICHES 


MARKOWITZ AND HENRY Discuss Midnight Revues and Morning Regrets 


By LOU 


66 Y PREETY BABY! My Preety Baby!” drowsily 
hummed Henry Shapiro to himself as Max Marko- 
witz, his boss and brother-in-law, suddenly entered 

his office late Saturday morning. 

“Henry, the season by operas is already goodbye!”’ burst 
out Markowitz sarcastically. 
“And the season by skoits is just 
commencing. Suppose you better 
sing off a few figgers from your 
ledger mixing up 
babies with business and cabarets 
with bookkeeping 

“Who was by a cabaret?” 
denied Henry, greatly offended. 
“Do you think I am a back 
number? I don’t go to cabarets. 
I only go the revues!” 
echoed Markowitz mockingly. ‘What kind of 
craziness is a revue?” 

“A revue, Max, a revue,” authoritatively explained Henry, 
placing his hands in the armpits of his vest and proudly leaning 
back in his swivel chair, “is a kind of musical salad made up 
up from chickens left over from dinner and comic operas. 
It’s a chain of songs with chorus goils sandwiched in. It’s a 
show where you are so busy watching the little fine figgers on 
the stage that you don’t notice the big figgers on the check. 
It’s where they soive a little to 
the inside man in half time, and 
a whole lot of the outside woman 
in the same time. It’s an old- 
fashioned Coney Island boi- 
lesque made over in silk tights. 
By a husband gets 
the only chance to rubber at a 
chorus goil, while his boss, the 
wife, is rubbering at the high 
cost of living on the bill of fare. 
And it is full of more respect- 
able people than a savings bank 
and more alarm clock owners 
than in Yonkers. Them serious 


instead of 





* Revues!” 


revue, a 


people come to see pleasure 
people, but when they look Batch 
around they feel like they was Scratch 





I wonder why so many marriages are failures ! 
I suppose it’s because the bride never gets the best man! 
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looking in a looking glass. There are more country repre- 
sentatives by them revues than by Congress in Washington. 
They’re——” 

“Enough! Plenty!” broke in Markowitz throwing up his 
hands in the air. “If you’d know so much about our skoit 
business like you know about them revues you’d be a useful 
lining in the office instead of a useless trimming. Henry, I can’t 
see how a feller on your wages—and you’re getting three dollars 
more than what that cutthroat Katz is paying his bookkeeper— 
I can’t see how you can afford them expensible revues.” 

“Oh, ho! that’s notting,” retorted Henry, chuckling. ‘The 
revue last night costed me so much like it costed you. And you 
ought to see the souvenirs I brought home—flowers, whistles, 
balloons. You know Joe Dannenburg, what’s got a chain of 
millinery stores and his wife Sophie, what’s a cousin by me and 
Minnie? Nu, they was by our house last night till near 
twelve o’clock, gettin’ drunk on tea with lemon, on account of 
Russia’s freedom; and Joe and me got so excited that we made 
up our minds to finish the party by a revue. So the three of us 
went down the basement from a big Broadway hotel and right 
away we come in, the head waiter gives us a reception like we 
was Russian generals or Kansas City buyers. Joe had his hand 
in his pocket. We got a table what looked like an extension 
from the stage; and was so near the tars, that a spicy dancerky 
kicked a salt-cellar right into the soup, what needed it. About 
a dozen pretty goils was singing with their feet and a couple 
of hundred others was watch- 
ing them, jealous like cats, on 
account of the better make-up 
on the chorus goils’ faces.” 

“So the revue goils was 
pretty?” inquired Markowitz 
with marked interest. ‘Why 
is it, Henry—lI never can ex- 
plain- it to myself—that so 
many pretty goils go kicking 
for a living on the stage, instead 
of in the home?” 

“You mean in the kitchen,” 
corrected Henry, philosophi- 
cally. “Max, so soon a goil is 
pretty she gets attentions; and 
so soon she gets attentions she 
gets a swell head; and right 















































Boy—Miss Watson, could Ma borry your big spool of linen thread ? 


away that she gets a swell head, a regular feller got so much 
place in it like a New Yorker in the subway. She gets crazy 
for crowds of admirers what she finds only on the stage.” 
“Sure! Sure!” affirmed Marko- 
witz. “She gets a lot of wholesale 
fellers what never mean retail busi- 
Even a feller like you what’s 
been running after Sadie Goldman, 
like a salesman after orders, I bet 
they also figger as an admirer, when 
you give the chorus lady: a second- 
handed smile. And for them second- 
handed smiles, they give up homes 
and mothers and babies and——” 
“And scrubbing and _ washing 
and cooking,”” amended Henry, smil- 
“Max, you talk like you was Billy Sunday’s a 
customer. They have a good time now and that’s plenty. 
Why worry about to-morrow? ‘To-morrow’—like that big 
Persian writer—Omar Le Chayem once said: ‘We may our- 
selves be with yesterday ’—so Henry stopped speaking as 
he noticed the letter-carrier, who had entered unobserved, 
place a special delivery letter before him. He quickly signed 
the receipt and nervously tore open the envelope. 
“Henry!” exploded Markowitz, flaring up, 
told youf a million times not to receive pleasure 
business?” 


ness. 





ing. 


“Ain't I 


notes by 





“But this ain’t a pleasure note,” wailed Henry. “Sadie 
Goldman writes me I shouldn’t dare come up to her house 
to-morrow—she don’t want to see me no more because her 
married sister and husband seen me yesterday by the revue 
Oi! to-morrow——!” 

What do you care for to-morrow? ‘To- 
mimicked 


floiting! 
‘To-morrow! 
morrow, we may ourselves be with yesterday!’”’ 
Markowitz, ironically. 
‘But I want to-morrow, not yesterday!” 
not a ‘preety baby 


sighed Henry. 
ia 


“T want a Sadie 


Says J. Fuller Gloom: 
WORD to the wise is superfluous. 
A handsome man can usually be induced to admit it. 

One of the most respectable ways of wasting time is in 
hoping. 

A good rule for all the year: Open your window and shut 
your mouth. 

The trouble with mending one’s way is that the patches are 
bound to show. 

Because there is no law prohibiting attending church a con- 
siderable number of people are never tenipted to go. 

I detest the genial gent who grabs my hand and holds onto 
it as if he had inherited it. Tom P. Morgan. 





Graduated taxation thus far in its graduation is long on 
salutatory and short on valedictory. 
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UNODIOUS C 


By ELLIS 





T WAS with considerable trepidation that he had asked her 
for a dance in the first place, for it was the first time they 
had spoken, almost the first time they had met, since they 

parted in anger so many years before. Since then, both of 
them had married. 
It was with still more trepidation, when 


; their turn came, that he asked her to sit it 
. eA out, for, after all, conversation is a more 
a, 7 intimate relationship than dancing. But 


he conquered his pride and his timidity and 
now they were comfortably seated in a quiet 
corner of the conservatory, far from the 


7% 
> 


\ | whirling crowd. 
WW After a few unsuccessful efforts at 
( Hy desultory small talk, he suddenly became 
ot more serious. ‘Mrs. Trevor,” he said, 
| . 
i. rc) “‘when I brought you in here, I told you I 





was tired of dancing. That was not true. 
I brought you in here because I wanted to talk to you.”’ 

She did not seem quite prepared for his mood and hesitated 
a moment before making a rejoinder. During that moment, 
recollections of the past surged over her and, as she glanced at 
him, she wondered whether she had changed as little as he. 

“Well,” she said at length. 

He sighed and wished she had said something else besides 
“well.”” Such an answer led nowhere. 

With superhuman effort, he pulled himself together and 
began again: ‘“‘I wanted to talk to you about—about yourself 
and myself. Now look here, Clara—I mean Mrs. Trevor—oh, 
pshaw, do I have to be so formal as all that? Can’t I call you 
Clara just as I used to?” 

“Why certainly,” she replied heartily. ‘*Why shouldn’t 
you? Besides, Jack, you know I never was the least bit formal.” 

“Well, all right then. That’s settled,”’ he rejoined, some- 
what more at his ease. ‘‘ Now I'l! tell you. Sometimes I think 
we were too hasty in falling out the way we did. I don’t 
believe we quite understood each other.”’ 

“You know, I feel the same way sometimes,”’ she admitted. 

“I’m sure of it,’ he went on with more confidence. ‘Now 
I don’t even remember the exact reason why we parted. Do 
you?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say that I do,”’ she returned reflectively 
“It was a complication of causes, I think.’’ She let her hand fall 
and it touched his, but she made no effort to withdraw it. 

“So do I,” he went on. “But say, Clara, there are several 
questions I want to ask you. If I get too personal, don’t hesi- 
tate to stop me.”’ 

“Wednesday night experience meeting, eh?” she queried, 
with a twinkle in her eye. ‘ Well, go ahead.”’ 
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OMPARISONS 


“Well, for one thing, and don’t answer unless you want to, 
did your second husband like to stay up all night at balls and 
parties and then go to work the next morning bright and 
early?” 

She had grown more serious by this time and it may be that 
she nestled up a little more closely to him. ‘No, Jack, I must 
say he did not like to go out any better than you did. But now 
it’s my turn. Did your second wife take any better care of your 
socks than I did?” 

“That’s a fair question,” he replied, “and, to be candid with 
you, she did not. Now tell me, Clara, did your second husband 
read the newspaper at the breakfast table?” 

“Yes. I never could get a word out of him. Was your 
second wife always bothering you about dress samples?” 

“Was she? I should say she was. And did your 
second husband get out of patience sometimes and scold a 














Absent-minded poet—I| almost forgot to mail this! 
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little?’”” They were becoming very enthusiastic over their 
mutual catechism. 

“Yes, he did. He even swore. You never swore, Jack.” 

“Well, I never said worse than ‘damn,’ anyway. But, tell 
me, did your second husband drop ashes on the rug?” 

“Mercy, he was very careless about that. Dropped them in 
every room in the house. Now one thing more, Jack, did your 
second wife like to have her mother visit her occasionally?” 

“Did she?” he exclaimed excitedly. “Listen, Clara, I 
wouldn’t want this to go any further, but I never appreciated 
the mother-in-law joke until I got married the second time. Now 
just one more question for you. Was your second husband a 
little slow about handing over money sometimes when he 
thought you were a little extravagant?” 

“You put it too mildly, Jack. He was positively stingy.” 

“Then you think I was not so bad after all?” he queried. 

“As I said before, Jack, I think we were a little too hasty.”’ 
By this time, his arm was around her and her head was on his 
shoulder. 

There was a pause and then he said, “‘Clara, I believe I 
could make you happier than either your first or your second 
husband. Will you let me try?” 

“Tf you think I could do as well as your first or your second 
wife.”’ 

And there they sat, unconscious of the passage of time, 
happy as if it had been their first venture, until the butler came 
in to turn out the lights. 


Blessed Be Nothing 
She—I haven’t a thing to wear. 
He—Ouick, woman—pose for a fashion plate, and our 
fortune’s made! 





To the mother of a large famuy life seems to be one darned 
stocking after another. 























“Oh, John, dear, ‘poor Dickybird’ is dead! Now, I’ve only got you left.” 


The “How of It” 
6¢\70U say, madam, that you have some acquaintance with 
my client,” said the lawyer to the stout and placid lady on 
the witness stand. “Do you mean by this that you have a 
speaking acquaintance with her?” 

“Well, no, not quite that. It is this way: you see that her 
cook is the sister of my cousin’s wife and I have met the cook a 
couple of times so that makes me kind o’ feel that I am ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Blank. That is the how of it.” 


A Wasted Evening 
“T went to see ‘The Merchant of Venice’ last night.” 
‘“*How was it?” 
““Not much of a show. There was no dancing, and nobody 
pounded the bass drum to make the comedian jump.” 





A PROPHECY 


We shall hear more of this young man, 
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NE says that booze creates more woe than any evil 
here below. And one insists that punk cigars have 
done more harm than all the bars. Another says that 

chewing gum has knocked its millions out of plumb. 

But talk—our daily talk—hot air, has filled the old world 
with despair, has chilled the souls of countless scouts, and filled 
our towns with down-and-outs. 

If we could only get in touch with all the men who’ve talked 
too much, and thereby lost the jobs they need, we’d see a 
multitude, indeed. 

A man goes home at close of day, and when he’s had his 
meal of hay, he hopes to spend a quiet hour, perusing books of 
worth and power. He fain would follow Sherlock Holmes, as 
through the London slums he roams; or with Nick Carter trail 
the thief, and bring that miscreant to grief. But when he seeks 
the inglenook, and grabs a chaste and gripping book, his wife 
comes up with tongue unfurled, and talks a ring around the 
world. She chides him that he’s sitting there, all snug and cozy 
in a chair, when there are fifty chores to do, a hundred errands 
to pursue. She tells him of the things she needs; the sprinkling 
cans and garden seeds, the hats, the jackets and the shawls, and 
all the kids need overalls. She talks a long and blatant streak 
until her husband, worn and weak, rears up and breaks a lot of 
chairs, and throws the housewife down the stairs, and sets 
the blooming house afire, and hangs himself with stove pipe 
wire. 

The talksmiths spoil our hours of rest, and knock all comfort 
galley west. How often, when you're tired and sad, from toiling 
in the busy grad, you in your good old chair recline, beneath 
your figtree and your vine. You want to just sit there and muse, 
and feast your eyes upon the views, and count the planets as 
they rise, and do some shining in the skies. It seems to you, as 
thoughts take wing, that silence is the greatest thing, the sweet- 
est boon you’ve ever known; alas, that boon is not your own! 

There comes a bore across the street, a windy bore on eager 
feet. He comes to talk the hours away, about the price of corn 
and hay, about the war, the income tax, the duty on imported 


wax. 
He talks and talks, until you rise, the blood lust glowing in 


your eyes; until you take a sword or lance, and cleave his head 
down to his pance. Thus talk has driven you to crime, and 
spoiled a happy, peaceful time. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

WE applaud that woman out in Sheboygan who lately broke 

into the public prints through her praiseworthy conduct 
in immuring two husbands in the same cell. Matrimonial 
exigencies had led her to achieve the two running-mates, 
driving them tandem. Now husband No. 1 fails to support the 
children, while husband No. 2 fails to support her. So far, the 
case is not unique. 

Confining the two in the one cell sets an example for wives 
less frugal-minded. American wifehood, it may be, is not as a 
class so thrifty as might be, in the use of husbands, jail-room, 
and other impedimenta. ' 

As long ago as Mark Twain was a youngster, when he was 
secretary to the senator from Nevada, he wrote and told the con- 
stitutent who demanded more schools that what America 
needed was more jails. That need today is not less acute. 

Let us therefore commend this woman who, if not altogether 
economical as to husbands, is strictly so as to cell space! 


Albert E. Hoyt. 


Did She Like It? 
Husband—Did you like her wedding ceremony? 
Wife—Like it? If lam married a dozen times, I'll never be 
married like that. 


Quick Returns 
He—Do you believe in life insurance? 
She—Some of my husbands did—but personally I prefer 
alimony. 


Retort Discourteous 
She—You don’t deserve a good wife. 
Her husband—Well, I got what I did. Now rub it in. 
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Usher—Excuse me for waking you, sir, but your snoring is 
waking up everybody in church. 
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AT THE EDGEWATER GOLF CLUB, CHICAGO 


Elizabeth—How is Adrienne getting along with her various suitors ? 
Reginald—Two down and three to go. 
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THE NOTION COUNTER 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


ANY aman can say, as a greater man has said, “ All that 

I am my mother made me”’; and sometimes, wheh I see 
some men, and remember the mothers that they had, I wish 
they wouldn’t say it. 


i 
i 
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Men are a prosaic bunch: When it 
2 comes to making the garden, the wife 
thinks about fresh nasturtiums for the 
table, but the old man would like to make 
it radishes and onions. 

She promises to love, honor and obey— 
and then proceeds to love fine clothes, 
honor her relatives and obey her own 
impulses. 

A man hasn’t been home from his 
honeymoon very long before he quits 
telling what they.are going to do and begins asking. 

When the bride yells: ‘‘ You’ll do nothing of the kind!” then 
a man realizes that at last he is in his own house. 

Many a man thinks he cannot live without her, and then 
finds that it is considerable of a chore to live with. 

Mother trains us up in the way we should go, and then 
Wife makes us go in the way we were trained. 

Whether home is sweet or not depends on whether she looks 
on it as woman’s sphere or woman’s fear. 





When a woman really wants something she is miserable 
until she gets it—and so is everybody else. 

Strange that they haven’t changed it from “ Amen’ 
“ Awomen,”’ so they would have the last word. 

What the American woman needs isn’t so much the new- 
style gown as the old-style religion. 

Woman’s place must be in the home 
place there for the man. 

A wife’s idea of a good husband is one who kisses her before 
company. 

As to fashions, we havén’t seen such extremes before, or 
such extremities. 

We can thank the society page for a good many of our 
charities. 

Woman is the combination on the safe of human happiness. 

The proper study of mankind is woman. 


’ to 





for there isn’t much 


Drawbacks 
Promise me you'll love me as long as you 





He (ardently) 
live! 
She—Why, Harold—Grandma lived to be 96! 
The Citizen’s Budget 
Knicker—What becomes of Smith’s money? 
Bocker—He pays his children to be good, his wife to forgive, 
the cook to stay, and labor not to strike. 








"iN THE TRENCHES 
(Somewhere by the sea) 


A FAREWELL 
LD FRIEND, farewell! 
Strong friend, I say it sadly. 
We’ve drawn together, 
Braved the weather, 
Held lofty hopes, or nether, 
How long, I scarce dare tell; 
And I shall miss you badly— 
Sometimes madly— 
In the lonesome nights. 


Strong friend! You’ve shared my moods 
(nd privy been to all my fancies. 
We've gone for miles 
Where Nature smiles, 
We’ve watched the leaf-mesh shimmer- 
dances 
In sunny places; 
You've seen the faces 
Of some friends I dare not own 
And kept my confidences 
As your own, 
\nd nerved me for some brave pretenses. 
And I shall miss you wildly 
Later mildly 
When unease blights. 


Strong friend! You ARE strong 
(That’s the rub) and black 
With what, for long, 
I've loved you. And for lack, 
Mayhap, of airing, 
You are rank 
As any lank 
And rancid hank 
Of burnt cheese, odor flaring. 
Folks hate you so! 
And you must go, 
Though I shall miss you, sighing— 
Maybe crying ‘ 
For the chummy lights. 


Old pipe, good-bye! 
Strong pipe, I say it grieving. 
It makes me sigh 
And almost cry 
To have to speed your leaving. 
A new one? Yes—but bitter, 
And harsh and ragged to the feel. 
He may, with lapsing months, grow fitter, 
May by me fairly deal; 
But I shall miss you sadly 
Sometimes madly 


In the lonesome nights. Dixon Merritt. 


Speaking of a Car 
“Ts he an auto crank?” 
*He’s a self-starter.” 





An Optimist for Fair 

“Smitherton certainly is a man who 
makes the best of things.” 

““What has he been doing to deserve 
such praise?”’ 

“His wife went away for a week and 
on the very day she left he sprained his 
ankle, so that he was confined at home 
during all the time she was gone, yet 
he seems to think it is a fairly good old 
world.” 


Everything Provided For 
Willis—Bump’s office is run absolutely 
on system. 
Gillis—Indeed? 
W illis—Yes, they tell me there is even 
a recess of ten minutes each day for the 
clerks to borrow money from each other. 


Contrast 

It is easy enough to 
be perfect when you are 
on your honeymoon and 
paying close attention 
to your good be- 
havior. 

But the man worth 
while is the man who 
still looks perfect to his 
wife after several years 
of domestic vicissitudes. 


Evasive 

Nipp — Flubdub is 
pretty loyal, isn’t 
he? - 

Tuck —Well, I saw 
him cut his best friend 
the other day. 

Ni'pp—How was 
that? 

Tuck—He was shav- 
ing himself. 


The Other Side 
Crawford—I hear that 
Newrich pays $50,000 a 

year for publicity. 
Crabshaw — That’s 


nothing to what he gives 
up to avoid publicity. 
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THE GREATEST OF THESE 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 
S HOPE I love her. In her eyes 
A something most alluring dwells, 
As in the blue of vernal skies, 
Or the fair hue of pimpernels! 


As Faith I love her, for her words 
Have all the lyric passioning 

Heard in the notes of mating birds 
Within the dewy groves of spring! 


As Charity I love her; yea 
And when Clarinda kisses me 
I think it’s very safe to say, 
I love her best as Charity! 


You don’t suppose the high cost of 
food is because they went and _ buried. 
all the feed wires, do you? 
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“There's a sad case! Well connected, well educated, neglects 
his wife and children and wastes his time lecturing to ignorant 
rustics on some new cranky theory of physical culture he 
picked up with a traveling circus!” 
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JUDGE’S ARTISTIC ALPHABET 


IS AN ARTIST 
named BALL 

lis first name 1s Robert; 
the tall 

And fine buildings of 
course he’s 

A dab at, and horses 
And cabs and pedestrians 


and all. 
ae “a 


IS FOR CALVERT 


who draws 





A sure bead on old Santa 
Claus; 
His lofty sky-scrapers 
And fanciful capers, 
Combined evoke merry 


applause. 


FOR VERSATILE 
CONACH ER stands, 
Who draws all kinds of 
faces and hands; 
Ile does rich men and 
babies 
And mad-dogs with 
rabies, 
Wet oceans and trees and 
brass-bands. 
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A More Voluminous Orb 
66\ZOU used to tell me,” she complained, “that I was the 
bright star of your firmament; but I’m not that much 
to you any more.” 
“Oh, yes, you are—more than that to me.” 
“Really—do you mean it? How can I be more than that 
to you?” 
“You're a regular full moon to me now.” 


Carving the Chicken 
The wife—Why do you give me the wing? 
The diplomat—My dear, the two you wear look so lonesome. 


Degrees of Comfort 
She—Did he leave a comfortable fortune? 
He—Comfortable as compared with accompanying him. 


PIANO MUSIC 

HE literature of the pianoforte forms an admirable excuse 
for an ubiquitous piece of furniture. That a piano is 
furniture may be asserted, because its literature and 
itself are rarely found together. They do not necessarily keep 
the same company. Some pianos are in constant activity, 
and seem to depend little on any rule, method, master, or 
text for their playing. This explains why musical minds are 
able to derive inspiration from piano music without the aid of 

the piano itself which promises well for the future. 

The piano is nice to look at—sometimes nicer to see than 
to hear. For much of the literature of the piano is not pianistic. 
That is, it does not play well or easily without the aid of ma- 
chinery. But this specific machinery is abundant, and it may 
always be imported into any otherwise peaceful home. No 
particular risk is thereby entailed, since the mechanical aid 
soon repletes the musical capacity of the family. 

As to capable interpreters of its literature, not only the 
piano but the musical public has much fault to find. Some- 
times the capable interpreter ap pears to believe that the musical 
public is not really musical at all, for this interpreter or artist 
will announce a programme that wins patrons, and then change 
the programme at will at the time it is played. This does not 
make the patron happy. He may be now and then of the sort 
who knows what he wants to hear. Accordingly, he has sacri- 
ficed his two dollars to listen to a particular masterpiece as it 
should be played, when, lo, at the last moment he finds the hall 
programme differs radically from the one on which he risked 
his investment, and the masterpiece of his particular choice is 
eliminated. 

This is the plaint of the informed lover of pianoforte litera- 
ture, and the exponent of that literature—the virtuoso of artistic 
stature—must have an equally valid one against his public. 
It is small compliment to him for his audience—or a certain part 
of it—to insist on an extensive supplementary list of composi- 
tions after the programme has been completed. He must 
ponder over the apparent insatiable appetite of his obvious 
admirers. After giving enough good works selected from the 
great and near-great, he is compelled to return to the platform 
again and again, reseat himself at the instrument, whose best 
utterance has no relation to the mechanical, and play, and play, 
till a merciful caretaker turns off the lights. 

, This state of affairs is pathetic. The grossly enthusiastic en- 
core-fiend does not hear well with his ears to say nothing of his 
mind. His is an emotional frenzy that should be repressed. 
Per contra, the appreciative listener ought to recognize the 
accomplished feast as perfect in itself, and so make sure that his 
devotion to art does not permit applause savoring of an intem- 
perate demand for an extension of the performance and conse- 
quently for more than can be assimilated.—TJod Chenevix. 


An Advantageous Attitude 
66] UNDERSTAND that somewhere in this region there is a 
sect or order who call themselves the Nebuchadnez- 
zarites?”’ said the tourist. 

“Aw, yes!” replied Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, 
Ark. “I’ve heered tell of ’em—they live ’way back -yander in 
the hills, some’rs.” 

‘Do they actually eat grass?’ 

“No, I guess not. Nigh as I can get at it, they eat this yur 
breakfast food, or something that-a-way, and go sa’ntering 
around on all fours, like rams, more or less. They ‘pear to 
think that form of locomotoring is good for their health. And, 
‘tennyrate, I should judge that it makes it handy for sensible 
folks to kick ’em.” 
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BE T W EEN 


By CYRIL 


HE Critic and the Tired Business Man were sitting in the 

window of the club when I approached them. The Critic 

was steeped in gloom, which has become almost a habit with 

him. The Tired Business Man was expostulating with him on 
his attitude. 

“I don’t see why you are so 
hard on the plays we are having,” 
he was saying. “You haven’t a 
good word for any of them, it 
seems. Can’t you be a little more 
charitable in your attitude?” 

“Charity has nothing to do 
with the case,” replied the Critic 
wearily. “If one is charitable 
there is no use in criticism. I am 
ready to admit that the demand has something to do with 
the quality of the supply—that is, that the public's calls make 
the public partly responsible for what they receive—but I 
refuse to make comments any the less caustic on that account. 
[ am sorry for the public—that is all.” 

“Well, but take this new thing—‘Our Betters’; what would 
you have to say about that? It tells a story; it seemed to me 
to be well-acted; it points out a lesson—’’ 

“Stop!” howled the Critic. “It doesn’t point a iesson. 
What lesson does it point?” 

‘Overlooking the inconsistency of your remark,” replied the 
Tired Business Man with dignity, “it shows that—it points out 

—it exposes snobbery!” 

‘“*Didn’t you know all that before?” snapped the Critic. ‘‘Do 
you have to have a four-act play written to show you that the 
sun rises in the East? I will admit that it tells a story, but I re- 
fuse to admit that it pointsa moral. It has some good moments 
—many more good ones than bad ones—and the character- 
drawing is good; but that was to be expected from Somerset 
Maugham. A playwright who does only what one expects him 
to do has accomplished nothing; and the dull spots in the play, 
and the somewhat unnecessary nastiness of parts of it rob it 
of all chance to be rated as anything above mediocre. And 
absolute badness may be forgiven at times, but mediocrity 
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never 
“Oh, come!” said the Tired Business Man. “ There’s some- 
thing the matter with your liver. You haven’t done a thing all 
season but knock.” 
The Critic withered the Tired Business Man 
with a glare. 
“T never knock,” he stated with an icy calm. 
“T try, in my poor way, to give credit where 
credit is due, and discredit where discredit is due. 
It is surely not my fault that the latter quantity 
should be more in evidence than the former.” 
I interrupted the conversation. 
“T saw ‘Peter [bbetson’ last night,” I began 
tentatively. 





Ss 


“Good Heavens!” cried the Tired Business Man. “I never 
saw anything so silly in my life!” 

The Critic looked at him with the suspicion of a smile. 

** A—er—little more—ah—charity in your—ahem—atti- 
tude—”’ he drawled. 

The Tired Business Man 
turned red. 

“Well, it bored me—” he 
began defensively. 

“Exactly,” replied the Critic, 
with great good humor. “I suppose 
it bored you because it was a drama- 
tization of a great novel, with 
charming acting, and good lines 
and dialogue, as well constructed 
as the average play, and, despite some faults, in the 
front rank of pieces produced this season.” 

“Oh, you go to grass!” replied the Tired Business Man 
vigorously, abruptly departing for pastures new. 

“You seem pretty enthusiastic about ‘Peter Ibbetson,’”’ I 
hazarded after our friend’s back had huffily disappeared from 
the room. “I thought it was badly put together—it dragged 
terribly at the last.” 

The Critic grinned. ‘‘ Everything I said about it ‘goes as it 
lays,’”’ he replied. ‘‘ You have made the mistake of taking my 
remarks at a higker valuation than they really are. I had to 
take some of the starch out of our friend, too, so possibly you 
exaggerated the importance of some details. The play did drag 
terribly toward the last, though the first act was really delight- 
ful. It was well-constructed—from the standpoint of people 
who have read the novel. Otherwise it lacked continuity to a 
great degree. The acting of the Barrymores was good, and fur- 
nished a chance for some pleasing contrasts. It is too bad that 
the stage-managing was as bad as it was the night I saw it, for 
it detracted in great measure from my enjoyment of the play 
to hear scenery rumbling about and see lights flash at inoppor- 
tune times. However, that is a minor fault. The great trouble 
with the play was that it lacked continuity. There were sad 
gaps in the action, and while the plot was clear enough there was 
too much jumping about.” 

“Then you think—”’ I began. 

“T don’t think that ‘ Peter Ibbetson’ is as remarkable a play 
as we might be led to ‘believe,’ replied the 
Critic. “But it is superior to most of the 
productions now with us; so we should be 
grateful for that and not look at it too 
sharply—although there is plenty to criticize 

J in the play.” 
“But I thought you said that charity had no 
place in criticism,” I said. 
“That isn’t charity,” replied the Critic. 
“A play that is above the average doesn’t need 
charity. We should save that for the others.” 
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SUFFRAGE FACTS AND FANCIES 


How a Suffragist Was Made 
ER interest in votes for women 
had ever been faint. The women 
she knew she considered much on 
a par with the men she knew. Therefore, 
to her way of thinking, the idea that 
women would purify the electorate was 
mere piffle. 

Then she took a job in which she had 
much to do with immigrant men. The 
immigrant psychology fascinated her. 
She asked many questions in order to 
learn how American institutions reacted 
on our foreign-born citizens. At election 
time she always asked if they had voted. 
When they answered in the affirmative 
she further asked, “what for?”’ and with 
appalling uniformity the answer proved 
to be, “Two dollars.” 

The result of repeated doses of this 
experience was to replace her pacifist 
attitude toward woman suffrage with a 
near-militant desire to become a suffrage 
booster. ‘*Wanted,” so rang the refrain 
in her mind, ‘all the voters possible 
whose stake in the country is not two 
dollars or its mental equivalent.’”’ And 
in this class she put not only the women 
she had always known, but the immigrant 
women whose devotion to home interests 
she was coming to know. 


An Awkward Moment 

OW that the government is exhorting 

the people to utilize every square 

foot of ground for at least two crops a 

year as a protective measure in wartime, 

suppose that the nearly two million 

women in agriculture should take it into 

their heads to abide by the common 

dictum of the public mind: Woman’s 
Place is in the Home. 

Now over a quarter of a million women 
are feeling very much at home as full- 
fledged farmers. Seven thousand women 
are feeling also very much at home as 
farm foremen. Seven thousand women 
are feeling quite domesticated as gar- 
deners—not to mention the female backs 
all over the country bent over beets in the 
field or peas in the canning shed until it 


would be almost impossible for them to 


feel at home anywhere but just where 


they are. 

If these countless ladies of the hoe 
should at last bend a listening ear to the 
exhortations of anti-suffrage statesmen, 
and vanish inside the four walls of the 
home to plant little seeds of patriotism 
in little children, and seeds of eloquence 
in their menfolk. . . . Well, well, wouldn’t 
it be an awkward moment for Uncle 
Sam? 


Queer World! 

N England the hand that rocks the 

cradle has reached out in vain for the 
vote with which to make the world fit 
for the contents of said cradle to live in. 

But the hand that makes munitions 
with which to destroy the output of said 
cradle doesn’t have to reach. It is to be 
grandly bestowed as an inherent preroga- 
tive of the occupation. 

In England women have been refused 
the vote for two generations on the 
ground that woman's place was in the 
home. 

But in England women are to be given 
the vote because, as expressly stated, 
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HER STAR OF HOPE 





by Anna Cadogan Etz 


they have made good in a nation-wide 
invasion Of occupations belonging to men 
and carried on by women not only out- 
side the home, but with such preoccupa- 
tion, that the home is not only neglected. 
It is forgotten. 


The Prophecy That Failed 

N the spring of 1913, one Jeannette 

Rankin, lobbyist for the Federal 
Suffrage amendment, sped along the 
Congressional corridors trying to secure 
the attention of congressmen. “Twas a 
hopeless quest. Congressmen were one 
and all just too busy for anything. 

In the spring of 1917 one Jeannette 
Rankin furtively slipped along the con- 
gressional corridors trying to evade the 
attention of congressmen. ‘Twas a hope- 
less quest. The press reports of the 
opening day of Congress indicated that 
congressmen hovered like a moth about 
a flame. New male congressmen had 
been wont to sit in lonesome solitude 
feeling much like a rat in a strange 
garret. But nothing of that kind 
happened to America’s first congress- 
woman. 

In the spring of 1913 congressmen were 
telling Jeannette Rankin, lobbyist, that 
men would never yield to voting women 
the admiration they delighted to bestow 
on disfranchised womanhood. 

In the spring of 1917 many of these 
same men were bestowing on Jeannette 
Rankin, voter and office holder, time and 
homage that they never granted to the 
disfranchised Jeannette in the spring of 
1913 when she was younger and even 
more charming. Surely it was never 
recorded that at the mere sight of her 
pleasant face in the doorway of the 
House of Representatives, the House 
rose as one man in admiring salutation. 

Noting the discrepancy between the 
prophecy and the event, it is not only the 
suffragists who are beginning to have a 
profound distrust for all prophecy that 
tries to blacken a world in which women 
live and have their being on equal terms 
with men. 
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“Sehr habsche Ausicht hier!" 

** Aber Artur, find ich gar nicht!" 

‘Ich mein’ ja auch nur, wenn die Leute von draussen 
hier hereinschauen.”’ 

“Very nice view here?” 

‘“Why, Arthur, I don’t think it is at all.” 

‘Well, I mean to say, when the people 
outside look in!”—Lustige Blactter (Berlin). 





A 
An Unwelcome Intrusion 
Artist—What the deuce is the matter 
with you? Can’t you keep still? 
Model—No, sii; you’ve fastened my hel- 
met up and there’s a wasp inside!—Passing 
Show (London). 








That’s Different 

Boy scout—Sketching the harbour’s not 
allowed. 

Artist—Confound you! My name’s Cad- 
mium Brown, and—— 

Boy scout—Carry on, then. We’ve got 
orders to treat you as harmless.—Punch 
(London). 





Herr—Wie? Zwei Stunden lang hat die Frau des 
Schneiders auf mich gewartet? : 

Diener—Ja. Nicht Himmel und Holle hat sie weg- 
bringen kénnen! . 

Herr—Und wie bist du sie dann los geworden? 

Diener—Wie ich schon gar keinen Rat mehr wusste, 
hab’ ich im Vorzimmer eine Mausefalle aufgestel!t, da 
ist sie auf einmal verschwunden! 

Gentleman—What! the tailor’s wife waited 
for two hours for me? 

Servant—Yes. Heaven and hell couldn’t 
move her. 

Gentleman—Then how did you finally get 
rid of her? 

Servant—After I had told her everything 
else that I could think of, I set a mouse trap 
in the hall, and then she disappeared.— 
Jugend (Munich). 





‘Pfui, Lenchen, du laszt dich deinem Vetter auf den 
Hals Kissen.”’ 

‘*Ach was, es geschieht ja hinter meinem Ricken!’ 

‘“*Shame, Nelly! You let your cousin kiss 
you on the neck!”’ 

“Oh, nonsense—it was done behind my 
back!” —Der Brummer (Berlin). 


’ 

















More Horrors of War 
‘Comme la vie a augmenté depuis la guerre! Je 
paye vingt-cing sous ma créme fouettée."’ 
“How the cost of living has risen during 
the war! I pay twenty-five sous for whipped 
cream!’’—Le Rire (Paris). 
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JANE COWL 
in“LILAC TIME” 


By Jane Cowl and Jane Murfin 
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COHAN & HARRIS wWeranns. 
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COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


“The Willow Tree” 


A Fantasy of Japan 
By BENRIMO AND HARRISON RHODES 


48TH STREET PHONE 178 BRYANT 
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with MARGARET WYCHERLY 


After a Ten Weeks’ Run 
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“The 
Letters 


of a 
Self-Made 
Failure” 
Maurice Switzer in “The Self-Made Failure” 


is at his best. You can’t see him because it isn’t 
a play, but you can read his clever book and get 
a message of hope and help along with a gener- 
ous share of rich humor. 


“The Letters of a Self-Made Failure,” hand- 
somely bound, profusely illustrated, will be sent 
to any address for $1.00 


Bright with epigrams 
Sound in its philosophy 
Delightful in its humor 


Dramatic in its incidents 
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Film Fun 


LESLIE-JUDGE Blahdy say 
Fifth Ave., NewYork City 














In New York Theatres 


Big Show—The Hippodrome. The usual Hippodrome 
melange of marvels, with Annette Kellermann as an 
added attraction 
som Friends—Harris. lay by Frank Mandel, 

~ with a cast including v.. ason and Irene Fenwick 
Brat, The—Harris. A clever comedy written and 
played by Maude Fulton 

Canary Coltage—Morosco. Rather ordinary musical 

comedy with some relieving bright spots 

Case of Lady Camber, The—Lyceum. ystery drama 

by H. A. Vachell featuring Lyn Harding 

Colored Players—Garrick. A company of negro actors 

presenting interesting one-act plays 

Come Out of the Kitchen—Geo. M. Cohan's. Ruth 

Chatterton in a charming role in a play of ups and 
downs—chiefly ups 

Das Konzert aaa Repertoire—Irving Place. German 
plays presented by an excellent stock company 

Disraeli—Knickerbocker. George Arliss in his greatest 
success 

Eileen—Shubert. Romantic comic opera with some 
clever lyrics and good music 

Fugitive, The—39th St. Emily Stevens in Galsworthy’s 
strong play 

Her Soldier Boy—Astor. Clifton Crawford and Adele 

Rowland in a very pleasing musical comedy 

Knife, The—Bijou. The opening of a new theatre with 

a new play of melodramatic intensity 

Lilac Time—Eltinge. A wartime play of, by, and for 
Jane Cowl 

Love o' Mike— Maxine Elliott’s.Acomedy,withmusicand 

1 number of very pretty girls, which is mildly enjoyable 

Man Who Came Back, The—Playhouse. A thrilling 
tale of success against odds, with Henry Hill and 
Mary Nash in the stellar roles 

Nothing But the Truth—Longacre. William Collier de- 
picting most vividly the troubles of a man who can- 
not tell a lie 

Oh, Boy! Princess. A musical comedy by P. G. 
Wodehouse and Jerome Kern 

Our Betters—Hudson. A play by Somerset Maugham, 
with Crystal Herne 

Out There—Globe. A new war play, one of the series 
by Hartley Manners for Laurette Taylor 

Pals First—Fulton. A comedy by Lee Wilson Dodd 
featuring Thomas A. Wise and William Courtenay 

Peter Ibbetson—Republic. Du Maurier’s novel drama- 
tized; presented by an excellent cast 

Robert B. Mantell in Repértoire—44th Street 

Show of Wonders—Winter Garden. A tired business- 
man medley of songsgirls and remarkable scenic effects 

Successful Calamity, A—Booth. A drama by Clare 
Kummer in which William Gillette plays up to his 
old time form 

Thirteenth Chair, The—48th Street. A thrilling melo- 
drama of murder and mystery, performed by a good 
cast with Margaret Wycherly starring 

Turn to the Right—Gaiety. A comedy of crooks and 
country and peach jam. Altogether a very pleasing 
performance 

Upstairs and Down—-Cort. A drama of life above-and 
below-stairs, with some pleasing situations and one 
in particular that is not so pleasing 

Very Minute, The—Belasco. A play by John Meehan, 
featuring Arnold Daly 

Wanderer, The—Manhattan Opera House. A spectac- 
ular presentation of the story of the prodigal son 

Washington Square Players—Comedy. An _ unusual 
company presenting a new bill of unusual one-act 
plays. Well worth visiting 

Willow Tree, The—Cohan & Harris. A fantastic play 
of far Japan by Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes 

You're in Love—Casino. Otto Hauerbach and Rudolph 
Friml combining to produce a dainty musical comedy 

f the Casino brand 





A CORRECTION 
In the issue of April 14th the full-page 
drawing on the third page was, by an error, 
credited, in the table of contents, to John 
B. Gruelle. The drawing is the work of 


C. W. Kahles. 


His Revenge 

Old Festus Pester arose in a street.car 
and offered his seat to a woman. She 
flounced into it without acknowledging his 
courtesy. 

“Pray, do not flatter yourself that you 
are cheating me, Madam,” said _ the 
venerable curmudgeon. “I get off at the 
next corner, anyhow.” 


His Knowledge 
“Do you know that feller to speak to?”’ 
“Nope!” replied Mr. Gap Johnson, of 
Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “Just to shoot at 
occasionally.” 
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If I Could Sing 
ACH MORNING with the lark I'd rise, 
While sluggards lay asleep, 
And as the golden sun came up 
My voice in song would leap 
To give him welcoming— 
If I could sing! 
All day I’d pour upon the world 
A flood of melody, 
And to each lonely silent spot, 
Wherever it might be, 
A joyful song would wing— 
If I could sing! 


And then when came the peaceful night, 
All bathed in moonshine pale, 

Right through my window here to the 
Nocturnal nightingale 
.A challenge I would fling— 
If I could sing! 


But, ah! I have no gift of song— 
Perhaps it’s just as well; 

My neighbors now quite dote on me, 
And this good friendsship’ knell 
Might all too quickly ring, 


If I could sing. —W. ¥. Sheppard. 


Who Am I? 


———I am more talked of than anything else 


in America! 

Iam the autocrat of the commercial interests 

I control the treasuries of the world! 

I command the bank clearances! 

I am as powerful as Ajax! 

I can stop commerce! 

I am supreme! 

Rulers and the common people alike 

Take off their hats to me. 

My aristocratic cousins, the luxurious Pullman 
car, 

And the steel coach who in the past snubbed 

Me, now crave my favors! 

I am merciful! 

I can help you, but 

I lack energy! 

You must supply that! 

Left to my own efforts 

I am inert and innocuous! 


Energize me and you increase your bank 
account! 
Stimulate me and the wheels of commerce 


revolve! 
WHO AM I? 
[ am the freight car! 
[ market your crops! 
Load me promptly! 
Unload me quickly! 


Move me swiftly, and 
You will prosper!—S?t. Louis Furniture News. 
How It Happened 
“Name o’ goodness, sah! How did yo’ 


come to be all bunged up dis-uh-way?”’ 

* Uh-well, sah, muh big fat wife had been 
scowlin’ ‘round for two, three days, and dis 
mawnin’ I done told her I wasn’t gwine to 
stand it no longer. Dat’s all ah; I didn’t!” 


Also, They Do It 
“Every once in a while,”’ confessed the able 
scribe of the Petunia Palladium and Faithful 


“ 








Guardian of the Home and Fireside, ‘some 
disgruntled subscriber comes up with the 
avowed intention of whipping the editor, 
and 
He smiled the wry grin of a cornered cougar. 
* most of them do it!” 
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May 12, 1917 
Aunt Susan Maria in the South 


By PAULINE EGGLESTON MANDIGO 


UNT SUSAN MARIA followed by 
Uncle Hiram plodded up the walk 
and into their house amid a funereal 

silence. Scarcely had they removed their 
wraps when a delegation of their fellow 
townsmen arrived to find out why when 
they had gone south for two months they 
had remained only two weeks. 

They were besieged with questions, and 
after seating herself firmly Aunt Susan 
Maria confessed. 

“Well, I was terrible disappointed. I 
didn’t like it nohow, so we come right home, 
and I don’t know of a better place.” 

“Why didn’t you like it, Mrs. Rhodes? 
I'm surprised. I heard tell those Southern 
resorts was just grand,” one of her neighbors 
said amid the silence that followed Aunt 
Susan’s explanation. 

“Now don’t you talk to me! You folks 
can’t know what the South’s like unless 
you’ve been there,” Aunt Susan Maria said 
and began to tell her troubles. 

“We thought it was going to be all milk 
and honey down there, but it wasn’t at all. 
Of course, I didn’t expect the beds would be 
any use, and I just took an extra steamer 
trunk and packed a feather bed in it, so 
wherever we were Uncle Hiram could have 
a good night’s rest. If it hadn’t been for 
that feather bed we could never have 
stood it two nights, let alone two weeks, 
could we Uncle Hiram?”’ Uncle Hiram 
nodded. 

“Folks down South don’t know how to 
eat,’’ continued Aunt Susan Maria. The 
way they fix chicken don’t set well 
on my stomach, and as for corn pones, 
Lordy! I don’t never want to see another 
corn pone! Corn dodgers is good enough 
for me!”’ 

“The Southerners themselves are all 
right, so far as I could see, but the people 
on the train rob traveling of all it’s pleasures. 
When we got outside of Washington I no- 
ticed a woman sittin’ opposite to us with 
long green ear rings, and when I see ear 
rings like that I always know the wearer’ll 
bear watching. Sure enough, soon she 
pulled out a pack of cards and began playing 
with the man opposite her. I’m quite some 
hand at ‘500’ and solitary myself, so I kept 
watch on how she played, but ’twasn’t no 
game I’d ever seen. She kept laying little 
blue chips down on the table that didn’t 
seem to have no connection with the 
game.” 

“ After a while she looked up and says to 
me, ‘Want to hold a hand?’ Of course, I 
Was scandalized and told her I’d got past 
the hand holding stage long ago, and that 
anyway Uncle Hiram was asleep, and if he 
could get a mite of rest I wouldn’t think of 
disturbing him.” 

“At that she laughed so hard everybody 
in the car stared, and she asked me if I ever 
gambled. I told her, ‘No,’ I was a Metho- 
dist, and wouldn’t think of such a thing. 
Then she said, ‘Come on, be a sport, and 
we'll play for a penny a corner just to stimu- 











Va are going to like your Rinex Soles from the first day you have 
them on—they’re so comfortable from the start, so soft and 
pliable, so sure-footed. 

And the big return they give on your small investment in the form 
of long wear is going to make you a friend of Rinex for life. 

Rinex Soles are not rubber, not leather, but a scientific, synthetic 
product of the world’s largest rubber manufacturer—infinitely better 
for shoe-soles than either rubber or leather. 

Rinex Soles wear down slowly, evenly—not in short-lived layers 
like leather soles of nowadays. They are the shoe-tread of successful 
men and women everywhere. Modern sons and daughters are being 
brought up on Rinex Soles. 

Buy your first pair—either on new shoes or re-soling for old ones— 
you won’t need urging after that. Many thousand first-class stores 
have new shoes with Rinex Soles in stock. Thousands of repair shops 
have Rinex Soles for re-soling. The genuine have “Rinex Sole” 
stamped in the shank. Look for this name. 


In black, white and tan at first-class shoe-stores and repair-shops. 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Dept., 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 

















A replica of this building will be erected on Municipal Plaza 


“The Little Red School House”’ 
The Birthplace of All Advertising 


DUCATION, conceived in the open mind of a child, pursues the grown man to the grave 
—offering him, through the mighty force of Advertising, insight into the complicated 
activities of the World. Hand-maiden of Science and Invention—Herald of Industrial 

Efficiency—Envoy of man’s brain and brawn—Advertising Visualizes the World’s Work. That 
this mighty servant of mankind may grow in dignity, truth, and to the still greater benefit of 
humanity—is the purpose of the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World—to be held in the City of St. Louis—June third to seventh—of this year. 


Send for interesting literature, addressing 


CONVENTION BOARD, : : : : Mercantile Club Bidg., : : : : ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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You generally give all 
your guests the same 
drink when you mix 
your own cocktails. 
How much better to 
have ready on the ice 
the favorite varieties of 


Club Cocktails 


to meet the individual 


taste! 


In all ten varieties, Club 
Cocktails are marked by a 
smoothness and balance of 
flavor practically impossible 
in the home mixed variety. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the Famous 
BRAND’S A-1 SAUCE 


























Philadephia 

Walnut at 13% 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 
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Romeike’s Press Clipping Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings 

which may appear about you, your 

friends, or any subject on which you may 

want to be “ up-to-date.” Every news- 
per and periodical of importance in the 

Finited States and Europe is searched. 

Terms $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 





late interest? I told her I was interested 
enough without gambling. 

‘I was glad when we got to Virginia where 
my other nephew lives. He married a 
Southern girl and lives down South. Land 
sakes alive! I don’t see how he can stand it, 
but he says the South’s the only place for 
him. 

“The first few days we was there I kept 
my opinions to myself, and never says a 
word about how slow everyone was and how 
lazy the hands were in the field picking 
cotton. I could pick rings around them, 
myself. 

“One day my niece-in-law gave a tea, 
and everybody come. I enjoyed myself 
telling all about the North, though my 
niece-in-law didn’t seem to want me to talk 
somuch. Finally one woman asked me how 
I liked the South and I says, polite like, 
It’s a very nice place, only it reminds me of 
what Miss Ophelia said in ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ ‘ How Shiftless.’ 

“Everybody went right home after that 
and my niece-in-law said I’d disgraced her. 
Then I got my dander up and says, ‘ Uncle 
Hiram and rl go home after being insulted 
like that.’ 

All the neighbors agreed that ‘Aunt Susan 
Maria didn’t get any sort of decent treat- 
ment down South, and that the whole trip 
must have been a terrible disappointment. 

Aunt Susan Maria’s having a great time 
these days telling everybody about her 
Southern trip. She holds the long distance 
record now, having been to New York twice 
in one winter from Vermont and then on to 
Virginia. Some of the folks think she’s 
getting in her second childhood the way she 
spends her money traveling. 


Shear Steal 


Too Much to Ask—‘Don’t you ad- 
mire the dove of peace?” 

“Very much. But I don’t expect it to 
hold its own in a chicken fight.”-—W ashing- 
ton Star. 


Prevailing Fumes—*Do you practice 
deep breathing as I told you?” 

“Can’t do it, doctor, without getting 
your lungs full of gasoline.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 


Fifty-Fifty—‘ You farmers buy a good 
many gold bricks, eh?” 

“Yes, and you city fellers buy a good 
deal of swamp land. I guess things are 
about even.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Sizes—‘I want a ton of coal, please.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. What size?”’ 

“Dear me, I didn’t know coal came in 
sizes. I wear a No. 3 shoe and a No. 6 
glove.” —Kansas City Journal. 


The Bride’s Device—‘ Grocery butter 
is so unsatisfactory, dear,”’ said Mrs. Young- 
bride, “I decided today that we would 
make our own.”’ 

“Oh, did you?”’ said her husband. 

“Yes; I bought a churn and ordered 
buttermilk to be left here regularly. Won't 
it be nice to have really fresh butter? ’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 









Next Week’s 


JUDGE 


will be a Motorists’ Number, with a 


striking cover by 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


entitled 


“The Rubber Business” 





CHARLES SARKA contributes 


a striking cartoon entitl 


“The Bum Note in the World Orchestra” 


Other illustrations are by 


ORSON LOWELL 
L. FELLOWS 
F. L. FITHIAN 
CHESTER L. GARDE 
P. D. JOHNSON 
C. W. KAHLES 
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WESTMACOTT 
ZIM 


A. S. DAGGY 
C. BERTRAM HARTMAN 
NORMAN ANTHONY 


CALVERT 
TOUSEY 
MACHEFERT 
F. MILLER 
LANG 
CAMPBELL 


FLOHRI and others 
There will be the usual amusing text by 
WALT MASON 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
CAROLYN WELLS 
LAWTON MACKALL 
J. A. WALDRON 


H, W. DEE 
TOD CHENEVIX 
ALBERT E. HOYT | 
NATHAN M. LEVY 
G. VERE TYLER 
J. L. HARBOUR 
CHARLES L. FUNNELL 


and others Who make His Honor 
‘“‘The Happy Medium’’ | 
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fay 12, 1917 


With the College Wits 


He Ought to Know—“Here’s a sub- 
stance which breaks down when exposed to 
light,” remarked the chemist. 

“That must be the stuff reputations are 
made of,”’ observed the politician.—lW idow. 


Close Decision—Cretonne—How do you 
like my new dress? 

Wooly—I’m for it. 

Cretonne (disappointedly)—Oh, I thought 
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Chaparral. 


maybe you’d be against it. 














“Hold that pose till I count six!”’ 
“Wadd’ye tink I’m gonna do, leggo?””— 
Lampoon. 


A Safe Play—He—lIi I stole a kiss 
would you scream for your parents? 

She—No, not unless you wanted to kiss 
the family.— Penn. State Froth. 


First-of-the-month-Stuff—7he Sport 
Coat—Say, Jim, how are the bills coming in? 

The Knickers—Bills? I’m so broke that 
when I go to class I can’t even pay atten- 
tion!—Purple Cow. 


Pardonable Pride—zgz3—I have de- 
cided to go out for.the golf team. I have 


| such a good build for golf, you know. 
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25cts in stamps. 


1919—What do you mean by having a 
good build for golf? 

1918—Well, I look so well in knickers.— 
Tiger. 


“The Curriculum Doesn’t Count’’— 
‘Do you think that a college education 
affords an important advantage?”’ 

“Sure! You have to have it to get into a 
university club.’”’—W idow. 








A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
Makes an ideal appetising tonic. Sample of bitters by mail 
>. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (Adv.) 
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Ask for A-K Tablets and accept 


no substitute. 


Anti-Kamnia Tablets are used to re- 
lieve headaches that are caused b 

improper digestion, as well as for head- 
aches of a neuralgic origin. In pain, to 
which we are all liable, Anti-Kamnia 


Tablets ma 


ence over all other remedies. 


All genuine Anti-Kamnia Tablets bear the A-K mono- 
gram. They are sold by reliable druggists everywhere 
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axorakves LABLETS 


be given the prefer- 


in quantity. Why not try a 10c or a 25c package? 


BE SURE YOU GET THE 
GENUINE A-K TABLETS. 
REFUSE“SUBSTITUTES. WATCH 
FOR THE A-K MONOGRAM 
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LESLIE’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Correspondents are requested to state definitely their destination and 
This will facilitate the work of this bureau. S e ; 
Address Editor Travel Bureau, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


planning to travel at home or abroad. 
time at which the proposed trip is :to be made. 
should be enclosed. 


To light you‘to restful sleep 
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which appears in the first and third issues each month 


specific information to those 
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[Great Western | 


jy Champagne | 


“Brut Special 1903” “Special Reserve” 


(absolutely brut) (very dry) 
** Sparkling Red “Extra Dry” 
Burgundy ”’ (medium) 
Produced by the old French 
slow method of fermentation 
in the bottle taking from six 
to seven years of time. 






Great Western is the Only 
American Champagneever 
awarded a Gold Medal at 
Foreign Expositions. 


Paris Exposition, 1900, France j | 
Paris Exposition, 1889, France 
Bruxelles Exposition, 1910, Belgium 
Vienna Exposition, 1873, Austria 
Bruxelles Exposition, 1897, Belgium ' 
Paris Exposition, 1867, France i | 





Write for our free Illustrated Booklet. ' 


| Pleasant Valley Wine Company 


Rheims, N. Y. : 
Oldest and ated poems of 5 eampages & in » anaes 
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The Best Wedding Gift 


Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 
Sent 


on 
Free Trial — Red Cedar 


Chest. Your choice of 90 styles and designs 

















sent on 15 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. A 

Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from Redneed 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Needed in every Factory 
home. Lasts for generations. Finest wedding or birth- Prices. 
day gift at great saving. Write to-day for our great Freight 
catalogue and veduced prices—all post paid free. Prepaid 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co.. Dept. 24. Statesville. V. C. 
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JUDGE HAS THE LARGEST 
CIRCULATION OF ANY 


HUMOROUS PERIODICAL | 
= —— — — — 


WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 











Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 


Passing the Mustard 
My Dad 


My dad comes whistlin’ home at night 
When he’s thru’ workin’ at the store, 
An’ in his eye’s a happy light 

\s he comes stompin’ in the door. 

He seems as tickled as can be 

With Ma an’ Baby Jim and me 


Sometimes there’s so much work to do 
Ma hasn’t time to fix up much, 

Just wears her clean house-dress o° blue, 
Her hair back plain—no curls an’ such 
Dad says he likes it fine that way 
‘Cause’t looks like Home an’ every day. 


When Ma’s all tired an’ kind o’ sick, 

\n’ baby’s cross an’ will not sleep, 

"N’we hear his footstep, * click-click-click ” 
\-down the walk—you couldn't keep 

That baby still; he laughs and crows, 

An’ claps his hands, an’ grabs his toes. 


Dad takes an’ tosses him up high 
\n’ Ma looks sorter rested like; 

I stand an’ wait my turn near-by, 
To ask him how to fix my bike. 
An’ my dad says, ** Well I declare: 
This baby’s goin’ to have some hair!” 
An’ Ma, she slips away to fix 

Our supper all so good an’ hot, 
While Baby hears our Dad’s watch 
\n’ goes to sleep, as like as not. 
Then we eat supper, just us three; 
My Dad an’ my dear Ma an’ me. 


sé tick ” 


Sometimes Ma gets her work all done 

An’ then she’s time to curl her hair; 

\n’ dressin’ up is lots of fun 

(Just so’s we’re done ‘fore Dad gets there) 
\n’ Dad says, “‘ My you look so fine! 

We'll all go to the show this time.” 


Ma plays soft tunes like ‘* Maiden’s Prayers,” 
Or “Rustles of the Angel’s Wings”’; 

Dad says they’re dear house-wifey airs 

And not loud, flighty, sweetheart things— 
"Cause wives have greater things to do 

Than just to practice all day through. 


Some dads is cranky when they’re tired 
But my Dad ain’t that way a bit; 

He says he loves the house he’s hired 
An’ Ma an’ him’s made “Home” of it. 
He says he’s rested as can be 

To just get back an’ see us three. 


Home Life. 


Puzzled—Friend—I suppose deafness is 
a source of annoyance to you? 

Dear Man—Occasionally.. Last night, for 
instance, I danced with a most charming 
young lady, and I would give a good deal to 
know whether she compared my dancing toa 
“zephyr” or a “heifer.” —Chicago Herald. 


Flattering Comparison— ‘Are you 
fond of grand opera?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Cumrox. ‘Next to 
the cheering at a ball game the noise a good 
chorus can make is about the most inspiring 
thing I know of.”—Washington Star. 


Her Precaution—W rs. Nurox (to friend) 
—Yes, the clerk at the store suggested my 
getting a pair of opry glasses for Jake, but I 
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° 4 
Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
at every news stand 


ten cents 
every week 
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May 12, 1917 


said that I didn’t want my man always goin’ 
out between the acts to fill ’em.—Buffalo 
Express. 


Never Recuperated—Mrs. M’Lap was 
about to pull off a social for the benefit of the 
Civil Club. 

“Are you going to invite Mrs. Nexdore?”’ 
asked her niece. 

“T should say not,” answered the old lady. 
“T entertained her once and she never 
recuperated.”—Argonaut. 


Have the Habit—* Have you any late 
trains out here?”’ asked the prospective 
purchaser. 

“Sure,”’ replied the suburban real estate 
agent. “All our trains are generally late.”’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Just the Same—Crabshaw—It’s im- 
possible to make a woman happy. 

Crawford—Nonsense. Just give her all the 
money she can spend. 

Crabshaw—Didn’t I just say it was im- 
possible?—Pittsburgh Post. 


Why Worry?— Does your husband 
worry about the grocery bill?” 

“No; he says there’s no sense in both 
himself and the grocer worrying over the 
same bills.’”"—Boston Transcript. 


The Little Man’s Hint—*I went down 
in the war panic of 1914,” said the big man, 
as he hung to a strap in the crowded street- 
car. ‘“But now I am getting on my feet 
again.” 

“In that case,” ventured the little man 
just behind him, “perhaps you wouldn't 
mine getting off mine.’’-—The Lamb. 


Because—Shopwalker—Do you realize 
that you were four hours selling those two 
women a yard of ribbon? 

Saleswoman—I know, sir. But just as 
they got to the counter they discovered that 
they each had a baby just learning to talk.— 
New York Times. 


Wanted It Now—* Dearest,” said the 
young husband, “‘can’t I get you a beautiful 
diamond ring for Christmas?” 

“Oh, darling,” whispered the far-seeing 
young thing, “‘I will take the ring now and 
let Christmas bring its happy surprises just 
as usual.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A Social Obligation—Mrs. Fashion- 
plats—Poor dear Mrs. Upperton is to be 
buried today. Are you going to the funeral? 

Mrs. Etta Quet—I really can’t, you know. 
I have just discovered she owed me a call.— 
Los Angeles Times. 


Ready !—WMrs. Jones—Fred, dear, mamma 
says she has made up her mind to be cre- 
mated.” 

Jones (absent-mindedly)—All right. Tell 
her to put on her things and I’ll take her 
along.—London Opinion. 


He Knew It—‘They say there’s a 
great wave of prosperity sweeping over the 
country.” 

“Guess that’s right! I know it takes all 
Fcan earn to keep from being swamped.” — 
Boston Transcript. 
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**. . . . Quite as interesting to me as the Parade, were the paper rolls of Vir- 
ginia tobacco called ‘cigarettes,’ to which my Southern friend introduced me.”* 





Even two generations ago,—when the Mayor and the 
Banker were proud to belong to the local Fire Company — 
“Richmond Straight Cuts” were already famous for their 
“bright” Virginia tobacco. It is NOT imported tobacco, 
but important to you because of that fact. 


Richmond Straight Cut 


CIGARETTES “Platn or Cork Tip 


“The first high-grade cigarette made in the United States.” 


Imported tobacco pays import duty. Virginia tobacco 
pays no import duty—all the 
value in “Richmond Straight 
Cuts” is in the cigarette 
where it should be. 


15 Cents 


Also packed in attractive tins, 50 
for 40 cents; 100 for 75 cents. 
Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 








RICHMOND, Virnema,USA. 
TOBACCO CO. successen 


PREFERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THEN 
SSI AISA SSS SMG SMS SMS SSC SECS. SM 

















“2 <== They say—white 
La, clothes are expensive— 


white shoes, white spats, white gloves, white veils, white 
felt hats—because it costs so much to have them cleaned. 


—"" CARBONA 
Cleaning Fluid 


—and a white cloth will clean any or all of them quickly and 
inexpensively and cannot injure the most delicate fabric. 
Carbona is save to use in your home day or night because it 

. —will not explode 


15¢.—25c.—soc.—$1.00 bottles. At all druggists. 


























The Athlete’s First Principle 
Is To Keep His System Clean 


He doesn’t allow food to ferment in his 


intestines. He doesn’t give his body a chance 
to absorb poisons. 


He knows—and your doctor will tell you— 
that anything from a headache to the most 
serious illness may result from such absorption. 


Nujol removes poisons from the system, and 
gives the tissues of the body a chance to build 
up and resist disease. 


Nujol is not habit-forming. Nujol does not 
gripe. It relieves you of straining, does not 
weaken nor upset the stomach, is absolutely 
pure and harmless, and is delightful to take. 


It is especially fine for young mothers, as it is 
not absorbed into the system, and therefore in 
no way affects the child. 


Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we 
manufacture; the genuine is sold only in pint 
bottles, bearing Nujol trade-mark. All bottles 
are filled at our absolutely modern and sanitary 
Nujol plant. 

The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has 
used all its world-wide resources in producing 
Nujol, and its reputation is behind the product. 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. 
There is no other product on the market like it. 


Write todayto Dept. 13 on coupon and margin be- 
low for instructive booklet on Nujol and its uses, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


Please send me booklet on wre treatment of constipation 
Write your name and address plainly below 
eee 
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Stories with Smiles 


He Understood—tThe pale-iaced passenger looked out of the carn 
window with exceeding interest. Finally he turned to his seat-mate. 

“You likely think I never rode in the cars before,”’ he said, “but the 
fact is, pardner, I just got out of prison this mornin’, and it does me good to 
look around. It is goin’ to be mighty tough, tho, facin’ my old-time 
friends. I s’pose, tho, you ain’t got much idea how a man feels in a case 
like that.” 

“Perhaps I have a better idea of your feelings than you think,”’ said 
the other gentleman, with a sad smile. “I am just getting home from 
Congress.’’—Argonaut. 


Awful Serious—*'I hear your mamma is sick, 
Margie. ‘“‘Has she got anything serious?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ answered Margie. ‘‘She’s got a doctor, that is awful 
serious.” —-Kansas City Star. 


The Worst—‘ The worst of all isms,” said the lecturer, “is pugilism.” 

“*Pardon. me, my friend,”’ rejoined a man who had just entered the hall 
on crutches, ‘but I know a worse one than that.” 

“What is it, sir?’’ queried the lecturer. 

“Rheumatism,” answered the other.—Globe. 


” said a neighbor to small 


Sounded Suspicious—*‘ Young man,” said the country counselor to 
the reporter of a Southern paper, ‘you have done me irreparable harm.” 

“What have I done?”’ asked the bewildered reporter. 

“T got in largely on a temperance platform, as you may recollect.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

““And you speak of me in this morning’s paper as ‘drinking my coffee 
with gusto.’ It will take me more than a lifetime to get it out of the heads 
of my constituents that gusto isn’t some kind of alcoholic beverage.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

Impossible—** Now, look pleasant and natural,” urged the photo- 
grapher. 

““Can’t be done,”’ murmured the sitter’s wife, who accompanied him. 
“Tf he looked pleasant he wouldn't look natural.”’"—Louisville Courier-J ournal. 


Tact—*“1 told the cook the first dinner she cooked would be given in 
her honor.” 

‘Good enough. Maybe she'll stay a week if you tell her she’s at a 
house party.” —Pittsburgh Post. 

Because—Jessie—You seem to like his attentions. Why don’t you 
marry him? 

Jennie—Because I like his attentions—Minnea polis Tribune. 


On the Job 

“Eh?” 

““When he saw I didn’t know anything about pugilism he tried me on 
metaphysics.*°—Aansas City Journal. 


‘That's a resourceful barber.” 


Edging Close to the Truth—A farmer who understood the human 
nature said: “If you want your boy to stay at home don’t bear too hard 
on the grindstone when he turns the crank.”’—Christian Herald. 

Richly Endowed—* Dear me,” she wailed, “I’m getting a double 
chin.” 

Hubby tried to: console her. 

“Your chin is so pretty,” said he, 
gratified Mother Nature is giving you another one.’ 


“that you shouldn’t kick because 
’—Kansas City Journal. 


Get Careless—**A man who never made a mistake never made any- 

said the Wise One. 
‘““Ves,”’ agreed the Boob. 

careless and never make anything but mistakes.” 


Couldn’t Go—* You say you are not going to the family reunion?” 

“What would I wear?”’ 

“Wear the clothes you have on.” 

“Not to a family reunion. This dress I borrowed from Aunt Matilda, 
and this coat belongs to Sister Jane.—Kansas City Journal. 


“But a lot of chaps who believe in that get 


- Buffalo Express. 


Gloomy Experience—*Ii war comes will you contribute your auto- 
mobile?”’ 

“T will if my country wants it,” replied Mr. Chuggins. “But if; they 
want me to help cover any ground with accuracy and reliability, they ‘d 
better let me go myself and leave the automobile in the repair shop.” 


—W ashington Star. 
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THE NATIONAL 2kexounene ENCYCLOPEDIA Every Home and Office Stacie It 


} 


fl 


1 
tT Kn 


Locates ar nd de scribes every physical and political division, country, state, province, city, giving. : , Ree 
ypulations ac ling to the latest census. It gives the main facts in the history of every race, people, and impossible without an Unabridged Dictionary, like Webster's Revised, to 
nasty: biographies of famous characters. It tells about . . answer all your questions about words you don’t understand, telling you 
: ; how to use and pronounce them. 
" Without an up-to-date Encyclopedia, like the new National, how can you 
EVERY SCIENCE, ART, MOVEMENT, THEORY; ACHIEVEMENT read with perfect understanding even the daily newspaper, to say nothing of 


The celestial bodies—planets, stars and constellations; animals, birds, fish, insects, trees, fruits and the great works in literature? 
ower?s,; 
tionized modern industry—these are only a few of the many hundred kinds of information that might be 
numerated did space 
wmis 
»wledge. 
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THE BOOK OF A MILLION ANSWERS 
e 3C: Reference Library 


a It contains about everything 

Comprehensive that Nature has created, che 

human mind has conceived, 

and man’s ingenuity has devised. It spells, pronounces, and 

defines the newest as well as the oldest words in the English 

language. Instant accessibility of contents is the Keynote of 
the arrangement of the whole library. 





The foundation of every wisely selected 
Com act ee for General Reference is an up-to- 
p date Unabridged Dictionary. The ideal 
Unabridged Dictionary is a dictionary in ONE vo'ume, that can 
be consulted with the assurance that the word looked for is be- 
tween its two covers; that is light in weight; that is a pleasure to 
use. Such is Webster’s Revised Unabridged Dictionary, printed on 
high-grade Bible paper, and—because the most used book in The 3Cs 
Reference Library—bound in Semi-Flexible, rich Full Leather just 
hal/ the thickness of the same book printed on ordinary book paper. 
This volume and the 8-Volume Set of the New Edition of The 
National Encyclopedia (Self-Pronouncing) occupy a space only 
11% inches long by 10% inches high, making The 3Cs the most 
compact reference library in existence. 


| 













* The 3Cs Reference Library is a model 
Convenient of convenience as regards the arrangement of its subject matter. 
The divisions of the alphabet in the Webster's Revised Unabridged 
Dictionary are plainly indicated by the Patent Thumb Index. In the National Encyclopedia, 
instead of grouping a number of subjects under one general heading—the way most other 
encyclopedias do—each subject or item is entered under its own name in proper alphabetical 
order, just where you would naturally look for it. 


The 3C> Library 02.7257 Book Case 


solves the problem of a practical working library, for the Home, Office or School, that includes 
the whole sum of all human knowledge in compact and convenient form. 

No matter where you are reading or studying, THE 3Cs BOOK CASE makes it possible for 
you to have always at your elbow just the r right volumes to answer all the questions that come 
up in your daily reading about words you don’t understand, and persons, facts and things which 
everyone ambitious to be well-informed must know about. 

With THE 3Cs LIBRARY at your side there is NO “Wondering where to look!” But 


exactly what you want when you want it! And just enough, too! 








mn 00 
ONLY Brings You the Entire Library Send the dollar 
and coupon today 


Webster’s Revised Unabridged Dictionary, Sisdnneinen 
COO tne National Encyclopedia, and The Book Case 'y, brenay shares 



















2 Nine a with the Case, for less than the satisfied 
price of an Unabridged Dictionary Order Now 
: 6,296 Pages Over 6,000 Illustrations Before the Price 
SENT NOW °: neyo ou crer an ete tek atin eet wp Is Advanced 
a a nn A 








There is no real progress without self-education, but self-education is 


1ities of Egyptian, Indian, Grecian, Roman and Norse mythology; inventions that have revolu- 


UP GOES THE PRICE 





per embracing such subjects as electricity and other branches of physics, The cost of every thing that enters into the manufacture of books is soar- 
ineralogy, ge iw and the practical arts,—that are found in this marvelous storehouse ing. The few sets left of this edition will last only a few days. No more 
Edited by Encyv« lopedic Authorities of America and England. Designed to meet the require- 3Cs at this remarkable bargain price when these are gone. Be on the safe 


1 merican home hool and office. Treats aii subjects with clarity and conciseness. side and order Today. 
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BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION co. J-5-12-17 
1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Enclosed find $1.00 first payment on The 
3Cs Reference Library and Case. If as repre 
sented, I will keep the books and case and remit 
Frontispieces in $1.00 a month for 15 months after their delivery. 

Col Otherwise, I will, within 5 days. ask for instruc- 

olor. tions for their return. at your expense, my $1.00 — 

= to be refunded on their receipt. = 

A 32-page Atlas © = 
of the World in Name.... eee he ee een eee 


8 Volumes, Each 
515x715 Inches. 


4,176 pages. 





un 














Color. 
Address...... sabes bie. 
Bound in Durable © dei 
ccupation 
Cloth. The 3Cs Book Case is supplied in Oak, natural finish 
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Drink 
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Like the beauty of young womanhood—simple— 
pure—captivatingly refreshing—Coca-Cola bases 
its goodness neither on art nor artificiality. A 
delicious and refreshing combination of the 
wholesome products of nature. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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CHWEINLER PRESS 








